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ECHOES OF A CONFERENCE 


ECENTLY we read with considerable interest, if not entire under- 
standing, the record of a conference held at the Harvard Summer 
School in 1950. The subject of the conference was “The Defense of 
Poetry.” The Chairman, Professor Harry Levin, in his introductory re- 
marks questioned, “Why should poetry need any defense? Why should we 
be putting poets on the defensive?”; and then immediately added, “It well 
may be that poetry ought simply to be taken for granted as one of the good 
things of life.” Had those present been converted to the soundness of that 
tentative remark, the three-day session might have been then and there 
abandoned. Midway, Mr. Frank R. Scott stated, with a frankness which 
aroused our sympathy, “I am a very unprofessional poet, and I am getting 
more and more confused, and I have come to the conclusion here that we 
have too many critics mixed up with poets. As a simple poet I am not 
bothered by definitions. . . . I think that it is the professors of literature who 
need the classifications, and I don’t begrudge them the interesting work 
that they do in that field. But the main business of the poet is to write 
poetry, and I think he can be counted on if he is a good poet to do it.” Mr. 
Scott was not maintaining that the poet should not know certain basic defini- 
tions—the elements of a sonnet or the difference between blank and free 
verse—but, we inferred, that he believed if the poet went into too specific 
and detailed analyses of his own creative processes, he was apt to find the 
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sources giving out no more than a trickle or none of real poetry. It is rather 
a pity that this particular idea was not further explored —a pity because 
many of the speakers seemingly were very much more interested in poetic 
theories than in poetry itself. And one is left with the suspicion that if poetry 
needs a defense, its defenders must take equal precautions against the aca- 
demic dissectors of the butterfly on one hand, and the great amorphous public 
which “has no use” for poetry because it isn’t useful, on the other. That 
public at least is not truly on the attack nor ever will be since it merely 
ignores poetry, unless we are willing to concede, which we are not, that all 
newspaper verse is poetry. Nor, despite academic and little-magazine fan- 
fare, is there a large public for the poets in attendance at Harvard who in- 
cluded Kenneth Burke, John Ciardi, Randall Jarrell, Robert Lowell, 
Marriane Moore, Merrill Moore and Theodore Roethke. 

Obviously we do not deprecate the values which may be distilled from 
such conferences as that held at Harvard. In a sense SPIRIT is a continuous 
“conference” and we wish we could give greater space to more passages 
than the following quotations which impressed us. Mr. Jarrell: “Poetry does 
not need to be defended, any more than air or food . . . poetry—using the 
word in its widest sense, the only sense in which it is important—has been 
an indispensable part of any culture we know anything about. Human life 
without some form of poetry is not human life but animal existence.” (But, 
we must comment, the conference was on ars poetica, which is narrower 
than Mr. Jarrell is allowing and in that sense it has been integral in culture.) 
Prof. William Yandell Elliott: “The surprise of a poem, which is the essence 
of your recognition of a really good poem, is to conquer form and to express 
something that is fresh and vigorous and imaginative in spite of the restraint 
of the form. When Mr. Spender says that a sonnet may transcend the form 
of a sonnet, I say it isn’t a sonnet. The discipline of rewriting a sonnet, 
maybe a hundred times, is one of the great poetic disciplines. .. . You never 
learn to use poetic phrases and words, I suggest, very adequately until you 
have really submitted yourself to this kind of discipline, to the tremendous 
challenge to imagination and expression within the limits of a convention.” 
(Having seen many sorry attempts to write a sonnet that isn’t a sonnet 
because of the innovations, we tag willingly behind Dr. Elliott, although 
no one else present apparently did.) Peter Viereck: “Here and now, in this 
present existence, the reader will again find in the arts, and not in the prac- 
tical world, his exuberation ally against inner and outer mediocrity and 
mechanization.” We would like to think our readers agree that SPIRIT is 
such an ally for them. 
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INCIDENT 


An instant’s instinct 
and the butterfly of thought 
caught the danger 
in a mesh wrought 
of the noon-day’s gold. 
Fold upon fold 
unraveled the skein 
and the vein of peril 
perished as the night 
before the day. 
SISTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, S.N.J.M. 


THE STRANGERS ARE ALL GONE 


There are no strangers here nor anywhere 
Today and no off-island voice is breaking 
The champagne crystal of late summer air. 


From Portugal, the eager surf is shaking 
Its mane upon the sand, while undertow 
Drags driftwood from the beach, doggedly taking 


Its loot—pink shells caught in the whirling flow. 
The little houses lift their eyes and breathe 
The way they do when summer people go. 


Past blooming, yellow ramblers now unwreathe 
Their prodigality, again prepare 
Deep winter roots against November’s sheath. 


Trees, dunes, September birds in vines rejoice 
And narrow roads hold hands across the square; 
Today, there is no unfamiliar voice 
To break the heady promise of the air. 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 
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ALL IN ALL 


The stake is dust, and breath the festival 
Of death; I die each day thereby to live 
Without the arms my charmed life bears to fall 
Dying among the furious carnival 
Of rage, the bold bravuras that forgive 
All sense the memory of after-All. 


To die each day the vital ecstasy 
Whose body wrings the risen paraclete 
To white and ringing morning marvel, kills 
Forevers every moment fantasy 
Hues whole the body barriers to sweet 
New sense of breath and heartquake dying stills. 


O breath that bears the body, can I hold 
The beating back to heart that shaped the stone 
So fair and petals deep in spiendor shined, 
Or bear each pulse that swings the reason cold 
And fails a wounded bird against the bone 
Of barest consequence all fallings find; 


Always to pare the eyes to bleed their tears 
Least for the feast they must not look upon 
Knowing the fire’s center never burns 
Blessed for the vision beauty here endears 
But only dearer seen in one last sun 
Of final Beauty this small darkness earns; 


Even to heal the ears to words they lure 
As song to feature whispered, said as light 
Leans to its shine in silver singular 
Excrescence, that the Word will not endure 
For its sure song that jars all singing slight 
Ever the hearing held oracular; 


And more, touch tempered to the iron dust 
Of sealed expression touch would tamper with 
To feel as plush the frailest face of power, 
Since firm the first touch on the clay tuned just 








Expectancy no passion of our myth 
In sense might imitate and not deflower? 


The body staked to dust, and sealed at first 
For dying last to rise to live to be 
O holy whole where darkness disappears; 
Till that sole resurrection, Heart, be thirst; 
Saint Senses, sing the darkest ecstasy. 
O Self be sole the emperor to tears. 
JOHN FANDEL. 


WORDS FOR ARTIFICERS 


Friends of my heart: O worker at the frieze, 
Meticulous carver in rare ivories, 

Painter of barren bays and smoky lone 

Last bitten fences in the swamp’s gray teeth— 
Commemorate our losses in your peace. 


Though spirit flow like water over stone 
And wear the flesh and bone it plays upon, 
Conspire to hold it as a coastwise light 

Is held intransigent against the night 

And strangely fashion on your groping part 
The bright and flowing elegy of art 

For eyes that follow still the druid white 
Into the brooding shadows of cold stone; 


Though art is elegy and comes to breath 

When time has settled action into death— 

But mirror what the ages brood upon 

And death shall stand denied while you alone 
Transfigure the fleet spirit’s dwelling place 
Whose tenant plots too soon his scarred release; 


Inform the wayward breath with certain speech—— 
Commemorate our losses in your peace. 
CLAUDE F. KOCH, 
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THE QUIET PLACE 


I have come to the quiet place. 
Dawn's slow fire washing over skies, 
Warm winds circling, 

Lift of air over the lake, 

Leaf on leaf pushed to falling 

And suddenly thy image everywhere, 
In the one tideless time of peace. 


Let leaves fall, grow, fall again, 
Skies change in changing dawns, 
Nights lonely of stars, days burned in brightness, 
Water, earth and air, all things elemental, 
Let them change, dissolve, 
The world recede 
To the edge of genesis. 
Only thou, beloved, thou 
Forever more fast, close as my heart. 
GEORGE A. MCCAULIFF. 


MARRIAGE SONG 


The ripe stem twirls 
To the reaper’s hand; 
Gold flakes of wheat 
Flower the land. 


The rich vine snaps 
To the tender’s blade; 
Grape drifts fall 

In a red cascade. 


O lovers, come 
With festive ring, 
And taste the fruits 
Of harvesting. 


Pause breathlessly 
By linen spread: 








Here sing and feast 
On Love’s new bread; 


And singing, drink 
Of Love’s full cup. 
Oned now in Him, 
Be lifted up. 


Beat out a music 
Nine-Choir strong, 
Take heaven with 
A song, a song! 
RAYMOND ROSELIEP. 


PLEASURE IS TOO SURELY FOUND 


Pleasure is too surely found today. 
My radio crouches in silence among my books 
Waiting to pass me symphonies my father never heard. 
And I can cast a ballet on the glass 
Or watch a war by touching dials. 
In the mnemonic network of the soul, 
In the metallic miasma of the mind, 
In the intangible treachery of time, 
Are there no dials. For love has none. Remember 
Love has none . . . but comes 
Unbidden from the soil of understanding, 
Is suddenly there, scented, frail and fair, 
Full-possessing and irreducible, 
Fast in color, frozen beyond time. 
Love is a way through time, a path through woods, 
A passage through the crags, a sandbar under tides, 
A corridor, a channel, an eternity. 
Yes, love is time’s dial. But love has no dials. 
And pleasure is too surely found today. 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 
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THE EQUILIBRIUM 


The niche is small where stands the perfect statue, 
The body of beauty, slight, fantastic, brave. 

We are both here, the perfect one and I, 

The room being small, but large enough for love. 


The hour is brief for hearing heaven’s music 
Though to the little and the great it comes. 

The leaf in falling, the heart in highest striving, 
Touch lightly in passing like children at their games. 


The discipline is strict for this equation. 
The factor is a secret, and is caught 
A golden rose among the thorns of love. 
The discipline is strict, the rose is bright. 
BETTE RICHART. 


DOVE WITH OLIVE BRANCH 


I know that she is fearful 
going home alone at night, 
comely-young and dark-skinned 
as Solomon’s Sulamite. 


I know that she has seen 

more than has been said, 
of rapine and of purchase 
and the house lights’ red. 


Out of the text I discourse 
“... integrity of soul . . .,” 
look down upon her innocence, 
and am made whole. 


Book upon book we plunder 

for truth—white hand and dark— 
in the city-of-God-on-campus, 

the distaff-constant ark. 








We who know the sound 

of dyke and dune flood-broken, 
remember the dove that Noah freed 
to ask for God’s peace-token. 


And soon we shall send her out 
in storm-ominous weather, 
our plea and her promise united: 
dove and olive branch together. 
SISTER M. MAURA, S.S.N.D. 


Two Poems by Frances Stoakley Lankford 
DESIGN STAMPED DEEP 
All lovers seem to fail, not we two only. 


Caught in the flame of their tremendous dream, 
They burn like stars, significant and lonely 

In the travailing dark. True lovers seem 

Impaled on anguish, even He Whose loving 

Lifted Him to a cross, whereon to prove 

The deathless joy to which such pain is moving. .. . 


Known to the hearts that fail yet, failing, love. 


PARADOX 


Dear love, be blessed with all we have not taken, 
And shall not take. 

By thirst and hunger none shall be forsaken; 

Yet thirst time cannot slake 

Is force enough to friend us through these shadows 
Till shadows break. 


Life has our patient homage, waking and sleeping, 
Breath after faithful breath. 

Dream's equal holiness is safe in keeping, 

The other side of death— 

“Committed unto Him, against that day”... . 
Dear love, be blessed in all we put away. 
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ON APPROACHING FORTY 


Too little time, too many worlds! 
And the blackbird goes unnoticed 
And I cannot tell which tree is nearest 
Which remotest. 


The green blur and the black flash 
Fuse in a brown regret 
For a life that is more than halfway past 


And not lived yet. 
HERBERT A. KENNY. 


THE BURIAL OF ABEL 


She clutched him to her breast— 
this first of men to die— 

And Adam heard her gasp, 
“Not he! It should be I 

the first one to unclasp 

the latch of death’s dread door.” 
But there was more: 


“Not in this way,” she cried, 
“By storm, yes, beast or wave— 
not by this fratricide.” 

Adam dug the grave. 

But there was more! 


Adam heard her rage, 
“All in the flood of time 
shall bear this heritage. 
Thus must it ever be. 

The tainted source is mine. 
Cursed be Eve’s memory.” 


Then Adam answered, “No. 
There still is hope. 

The Lord will have it so. 
Remember how he spoke? 
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A worthier Eve than thou 
shalt bear a Perfect Seed 
and some place, some how 
restore the race of Eve.” 


No more she spoke 
but something in her broke 
that had been coiled too tight. 
The first submissive tears 
long pent through exile years 
she wept; then kneeled 
in the bloody field 
and prayed, “Thy will be done,” 
delivering up her son. 
LOUISE JUAREZ. 


IT’S NOT AS SAFE AS YOU THINK 


Autumn’s a Brave behind the hedge 

Scarce out of sight but trailing the slow 
Smoke of his pipe where the scalpknot shows; 
Was it his headdress from ledge to ledge 
Hanging its feathers of russet and mauve? 


I once thought so. And the total earth 

Was moccasin-soft and sly as a dream 

Of a red-gold Helen and Smith, and the birth 

Of the amber colonies bursting their seams 

With maize, and turkey-cocks hung from the beams— 


How long ago! He fades before fashion, 
My Indian—now, asphalt and metal 
Doom hayfield and shocks 


And irregular rocks are squared with a passion. 


Yet, where it is rationed the whisper of waiting 
(The partridge in cover; the hound and the hunter) 


Baits me to murder the killers of wonder. 
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So I summon the Indian out of his summer 
And the little sounds of his drums go lately— 
Stalking the swaying trucks and their plunder, 
Lifting the scalps of the dealers in hate— 


Not only in verse: the sound of dances 
Swirls and retreats around corners before us, 
His cloak drifts piecemeal by us on leaves, 
And columned deep in a copper haze 
The west flaunts his streamers 
And sculptured lances. 
CLAUDE F. KOCH. 


THUS THE THREE KINGS CAME 


Thus the Three Kings came 
Laying treasures down 
Brought from far lands 

To David’s town. 


Had seers not told them 
Time-out-of-mind 

Of our earth’s kindred 
To the stars’ kind? — 


They too hearing whispers 
From the sky: 

“Truth is deathless, 

And shall man die?” 


Thus the Three Kings came; 
And one by one 

They laid gifts down 

For Mary's Son. 


To the Infant King 

They gave such trust. 
(O Way, Truth, Life 
Beyond grave’s-dust! ) 
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As all hell’s power 
Might never shake 
And death returning 
Dared not take— 


The truth in their minds 
Like thundering 
In a world starlit 
And wondering. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


SAINT FRANCIS: 1952 


Where shall a diaphanous dream find spaces 
For drifting now, I wonder, when the thoughts 
Of men leap up like tenements, and commerce 
Hawks cruel canticide on every street? 


The treaty-tables smirk like chromium 

Where lands of paunch and derbies prate of peace. 
The vases of the universe are brightly 

Jammed with paper flowers, and the old 

Songs roll like tears down liberation’s drains. 


Still, in the bustling forums, sandaled strangers 
Threaten the bombers with their, “Pax et bonum,” 
And wilt some cannons with a Canticle. 


The ancient smile of Francis arches over 
Buckets of anxious sand at every door, 

The waiting hoses, and the triple-chamber 
For rinsing poisons from the bewildered air. 


Learn new prostrations gay humility never 

Dreamed of (on stomach, not on heart), poor world, 
Not guessing how you roll in all your worried 

Quick convolutions in the Hand of God. 


But let the heirs of an incredible vision 
Heavy with Francis’ dreams, light with his songs, 
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Keep their fantastic certainties for yearning 
Candles in the sucking swamps of fear. 


And still, in the bustling forums, sandaled strangers 
Threaten the bombers with their, “Pax et bonum,” 
Wilting the cannons with a Canticle. 

FRANCIS D. CLARE, 


ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF PROFESSION 





Christ, Christ, are You never satisfied? 

The body burns and bends; the will is taut 

Beyond the breaking point till it is caught 

In coils it cannot own. Lust, pride, 

Anger, sloth, all cardinal crimes have tried 

Their crawling strengths though love was cleanly sought 
One antic August day, and dearly bought 

And, one: might hope, the contract ratified. 


Thou surely knowest, Lord, who knowest best, 
I love Thee; loved Thee in my youth and now, 
With all my love made permanent by vow. 
Three times beside Tiberias a test 
Of love was made, and Peter grieved. But see 
Who Peter was, and that I am not he. 

GERVASE TOELLE, O.CARM. 


PRIDE’S WORD 


I believe in devils having been possessed 

By seven kinds of mischief since the hour 
My angel nodded and I fled the nest, 
Beating the black air with a stubborn power. 


I certify to angels, having cursed 
The swords of anguish harrying the gloom 














Against the deadly seven, and the worst 
Of these is perched and graven on my tomb. 


There's heaven to win and earth to lose for all 
When the clay is broken and the soul is scarred, 
Lucifer, false light bearer, weaves his thrall, 
Love wrestles envy and no holds are barred. 


Sinner and saint will quarrel in any weather 
As light and shadow duel before the dusk, 
But I am the lonely one who preens a feather 
When song is silenced under Reason’s husk. 


My soul builds mansions in a sullen clime 
Where bread turns stone, flesh bleaches with the frost; 
Hell hath no ferrule, eternity no time, 
To gauge what pride’s vast sepulchre has cost. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 


REMEMBERING KING MIDAS 


Remembering King Midas, who can choose 
But love the voice that changes, and the smile 
Swift as a bird to startle, to amuse, 

To soar and swoop, then settle for awhile 
Among bright leaves as transient as the season, 
Beguiling winter’s memory away. 

Yet legend proves it is a tragic treason 

To wish the smile were gold, that it might stay. 


Remembering King Midas, who could dare 
Find fault with life for never standing still? 
With birds for being volatile as air? 
With children for their freely flowering will? 
Our fallen self would keep, and so destroy, 
The light-revealing grace of bird and boy. 
BETTE RICHART. 
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FEAST OF CHRIST THE KING 


The earth sings 

ripening toward harvest; 

heavy hang hordes of greening grapes 
turning slowgold in the sun; 

on wild wings 

out of the appletime nest 

swallows swim through the clouds and capes, 
like waves of rollick, run. 


See how they 
limpid rise on lilting lift 
all reach and roam in upward flight, 
like notes in treble choir; 
look how gay! 
(O something strange and swift) 
not swallows now but downward light 
of pentecostal fire! 


And flames fall 

glowing the golden grain; 

the floodpour flows on globes of fruit 

in orchard tree and vine; 

now come all, 
come gather, crush and strain 
this harvest juice and liquid shoot 
of sacrificial. wine. 


Let men reap 
that all this wealth not waste 
gleaning more than grows in fertile field 
by work and ache of arms; 
let sun leap 
and harvesters make haste 
bringing to barns the brightgleam yield 
of parables and psalms. 


Shining shout! 
let all the harvest hark, 
come gather grace and lavish down 
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in liturgy of light; 
reel and rout 
dread satan’s dream of dark— 
He comes Who wears the crest and crown 
of Godhead blazing bright! 


King of kings! 
dominions deem Thy Name— 
come crowning Christ all strike and strong 
Thy flashing legions gleam; 
look! love flings 
in Paraclete of flame 
and harvest sings in thrive of song— 
redeem, redeem, redeem! 
THOMAS P. MCDONNELL. 


GROWING UP 


So to confront her love 

Was to step forth suddenly into the full sun, 

To be drenched in a light whose brilliance would never be done. 
Thought brushed her like a kiss: — 

Birth might have been like this, 

If the child had lain awake in the shadowed womb, 

The span of its dark tenure a lifetime’s doom, 

And not a nine month’s dream. 


O, love untaken, but not unknown, unseen! 
Now was awareness sung 
Like music in her brain, 
Like tides of turbulent summer along the vein; 
All incompletion strangely grown complete— 
To round some corner of a common street 
In the world’s indifferent weather, and be flung 
Heaven-high, root-deep— 
Forever torn from sleep. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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Two Poems by A. M. Sullivan 


CONFLICT IN LIGHT 


Seeing is not believing, then, 

The starlight lags from Time’s frontier 
And all that meets the eyes of men 

Is yestermorn and yesteryear. 


Patrol the lonely hour of sky 

And what you see, from first to last 
Is never the future’s golden eye; 
The starlight whispers of the Past. 


The Pleiads drum upon the mirror 
Of mountaintops much louder than 
On Galileo's glass, not nearer; 

There are three hundred years to span. 


Light magnified is light. What more 
Can ten times zero prove to him 

Who stands on Time’s retreating shore 
Measuring the echo’s interim? 


Eight minutes since the solar lamp 
Kindled this flame upon the pelt; 
Eight aeons since Orion’s camp 
Blazed with the jewels of his belt. 


Thought is instant, light is slow 

And cannot match the sudden mind 
That circles all the realm of Now 

And leaves the breathless stars behind. 


Seeing is believing, when 

The eyes turn inward toward the fire 
That leaves no shadow of what has been 
But rims the world of man’s desire; 


Fire that shapes within the womb 
The hope of all the world to be, 
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Sundering clay within the tomb, 
Freeing our lost divinity; 


Fire that sears the ancient blight 

Of pride where the archangels fell, 
Covering the depths of Satan’s flight 
And all the feathered lanes of Hell; 


Fire that compasses the soul 

And rubs the runes from the calendar, 
And writes our faith with a cleansing coal 
That gives new meaning to all we. are. 


MOMENT OF QUESTION 


Talking to myself aloud 

I know that two are speaking, 
Accusing, defending, teasing— 

One held at the nape by Conscience, 
One dandled on the knee of Prescience 
But I pause as a third voice murmurs. 
Who owns the winged word darting 
A mischievous bird of the evening, 
Free, sharp-taloned, and taunting 
With the shadow of deeds undone? 


Down corridors of the soul 

Vague bells are brushed by the darkness 
Tinkling familiar tunes 

Of unfamiliar times and places. 

Who am I, then? Silence. Who are you? 
And the bird of the multiple shadows 
That crowd in the shelter of sleep 
Talking promises, blemished and broken, 
Crying coward, whispering traitor 

To past and present and future. 


Laughter like hoops of iron 

Clatters through endless caverns 
And three voices spiral like swallows 
Along the calendar’s rim 

And the third is tender with pity 

And reason I cannot remember. 
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LITERATURE IN EDUCATION TODAY—II* 





* Much discussion of modern poetry centers around the attitudes toward literature of 
the schools, particularly colleges and universities. Because many trace the decline of 
poetry in our times to the prevailing academic theories and practice, we feel that this 
discussion is of more than special interest. “Literature in Education Today” was first 
delivered as the Honors Lecture at St. Michael's College im February, 1952. This is the 
conclusion of the article begun in the September issue-—The Editor. 


By FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


5 


Instruction and delight—these innocent words have a pastoral ring. 
One thinks of Sydney’s Platonic forests and Horace’s placid meditations as 
he paced in meters along the Appian way. One does not immediately 
think of Agamemnon, Oedipus, the Inferno, Lear, Don Quixote, Raskolni- 
kov. And yet it is really not Sydney nor Horace—they mixed too much 
rhetoric in their poety—who best illustrate their own well-turned maxims. 
The true instruction of literature is not in wit alone, or in witty sentiment, 
or in well-draped concepts. It is in the total experience of a whole action, 
in the simultaneous movement of mind on as many levels as we can disci- 
pline ourselves to manage. Today especially the great demand is for 
wholeness; the great and justified contempt is for the partial, the half and 
quarter-truth, the slickly trimmed fact, and the irrational fact, the fact des- 
sicated by reason, and the bloodless notional generality. Our protest is 
against the fragmented, the departmentalized, the monoplane; the monotone, 
the isolate, the univocal. This protest at least in part is the result of a loss 
of the habit of art. We are glutted with facts and stuffed with ideologies. 
But only rarely do we experience the maeny of art the full and warranted 
freedom of the imagination. 

The art of literature, its instruction and its delight, consists in this free- 
dom of the imagination—"“that synthetic magical power” Coleridge calls 
it—a fusing power so intimately related to sense and intelligence that it 
may well be taken as the truest symbol of man’s middle state. Appro- 
priately the imagination speaks in symbols and in analogies, will not be 
reduced to fact or factored into logic. It is itself, instinct with its own 
motion, corresponding to but not identical with the life of the spirit. It 
brings “whole soul of man into its activity” in a movement (and this St. 
Thomas himself allows us to assume) toward good which disposes him 
for his ultimate perfection. 

This is artistic instruction—this total sense of man living through time 
and space—enduring history, for the suffering or joy earned by his own 
decision. Lear blind and desolate, Lear pinched and beaten, not a romantic 
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egoist glorying in the magnitude of his own destruction, but a whimpering 
old man beaten to earth by the harrowing knowledge that he is a des- 
perately limited human being! Our living this by way of language and 
symbolic gesture is the instruction of art. We learn by being Lear, by 
an imaginative identity which at once binds us with him in a common 
human nature and, precisely because the action is symbolic, leaves us free 
to be and save ourselves. 

I choose Lear because this titanic play, in which Shakespeare’s immense 
genius confronts the greatest and most grotesque archetypal human fears, 
cannot be constrained to illustrate neat neo-classical rules. Fact-gathering, 
logic-chopping, psychology, pedagogy are merely auxiliary here. The light 
supplied by the Elizabethan background only partly explains it. The sep- 
arate parts of the play, beautifully complete and moving though they be, 
cannot, taken together, offer a complete explanation of the whole. The 
wholeness of the experience is at once in the parts, in the connection of 
the parts and in the total fusion of the parts. Its continuum is time, in the 
succession of incidents; its continuum is also space, in the juxtaposition of 
scene; its continuum is eternity, in the realized predicament of men. Inno- 
cence and depravity, youth and age, madness and wisdom, fear and hope, 
love and hate, the harsh extremes and medium varieties swarm in the 
luxuriant heats of Shakespeare’s imagination. We are swept into a reality 
organized by a man’s vision; we are out of the realm of fact and yet we 
move and breathe. Our powers to be and to know expand with the urgent 
lines. Fearlessly we fear; fearless, we become ourselves. Indirectly, by 
suggestion, by our own sympathetic action we are instructed in what it is to 
be a man. 

And the same kind of instruction—we need no longer be embarrassed 
at the term—exists in Oedipus, in The Divine Comedy, in Don Quixote, in 
Crime and Punishment. In many of these works the genius of the trans- 
lator has collaborated sufficiently with the genius of the author to make 
us aware of a similar agony of growth, a similar plurality of experiences, 
united by the awareness of our total being. Aeschylus’ chorus sings: 

The Gods, setting us on the road 
Made this the valid law— 

“That men must learn by suffering.” 
Drop by drop—in sleep— 

Falls the laborious memory of pain— 
Against one’s will—comes wisdom. 
The Gods, inviolably throned, 


Force their grace upon us. 


Comedy, too, but gently, insinuates these exterior natural graces. In 
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the last chapter of Cervantes’ book, Don Quixote, that great good man in 
whom all the wild chaste furies of the human race struggled for mastery, 
is told he is about to die. His calmness is an augury of a greater wisdom. 
He falls asleep. Awakening, he thus characterizes the well-nigh total 
humiliation of his life. “Blessed be Almighty God who has given me so 
many blessings! Truly His mercy is boundless and is not limited or re- 
strained by the sins of men.” His anxious niece exclaims, “What is this 
talk of mercy and sins?” A valid question to ask of one who, prior to 
his madness, was Alonso Quixano the Good, and during his madness, a 
most worthy knight. 

“The mercy that I speak of,” Don Quixote replies, is that “my mind 
now is clear, unencumbered by those misty shadows of ignorance . . . I see 
all the nonsense and fraud... .” 

But to see all the nonsense and fraud by means of literature comes only 
at the end, after the experience. Sight here is the thing seen and compared, 
lived and tested. To have seen with the eyes of Cervantes is to have 
watched the slow remorseless erosion of waste and stupidity and illusion, 
and equally slow predestinate growth of awareness, insight and realization. 
Wisdom here is not in the countless proverbs which tinkle through the 
speech of Sancho Panza, but in the harmonization of opposites, in the bal- 
ance of the ideal and the real, of the irrational and the rational, of earth 
and high heaven. It is the business of our teaching, our criticism, to honor 
this wisdom where it appears; and when it does not appear at first glance 
to wring out from the weary land of despair the wry counsel of con- 
tradition. 


6 


There are perils in the word delight as there are in the word instruc- 
tion. Delight summons up the vision of feminine literary societies and 
their intense sincerities about Jane Austen and Emily Dickinson. It is 
the too-favorite word of literary hacks and advertising geniuses. No one 
speaks of Hardy’s novels and poetry as delightful. Faulkner is not said 
to delight us. Graham Greene is perhaps our best contemporary novelist, 
but it would be awkward to say he delights us. And yet delight as a 
literary function must apply with equal force to the darker worlds of tragic 
experience as well as to our lucid hymns of love and hope, to the many- 
colored lights of the middle state as well as to the white radiance of eternity. 
If Hardy's novels and poems are valid literary experiences they too should 
contain a measure of delight. So too should Faulkner’s clouded sense of 
honor and Greene’s sapphires in the mud. And we know that in some 
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sense they do delight us. Our greatest and noblest gratifications can come 
from our collaborating—for what is aesthetic appreciation but collabora- 
tion?—with a man’s passionate expression of his own vision of the truth. 
We are delighted when we are moved by the power and wisdom of mind 
communicated through the best possible arrangement of language. 

This is what we mean by delight, and not that other thing—satisfaction, 
pleasure or the warm soothing bath of assurances. Delight does not exist 
apart from the instructive element, the kind of truth we have previously 
described. It springs from the vision, the awareness, the energies that litera- 
ture contains; it is the effective power of the !iterary imagination. And 
who will say that this power, however subject to human limitations, how- 
ever dependent upon the corrective influence of factual knowledge and 
philosophical discipline, should not be communicated as far as schools can 
communicate it to men of our time? 

But to do this we must do two things. We must constantly refresh 
our own literary imagination by immediate contact with literature itself, 
that is, we must study literature as literature, as an art which expresses the 
whole soul of man. Secondly, we must also realize that literature does 
not serve itself but man. The delight which it affords is a shadow of an- 
other delight. It is the mere promise of a truer joy which will become pos- 
sible when all our powers operate in their highest intensity. For art after all 
is the deliberate movement toward a foreseeable end, and thus is an imita- 
tion of man’s own movement toward his real destiny. Let us use this crea- 
ture art, with all respect for its own characteristic being, to liberate and 
humanize ourselves and thus prepare the ground, soured by sin, for a true 
growth of the spirit. 


Book Reviews 


TIME AND THE SELF 


Winged Chariot, And Other New Poems, by Walter de la Mare. New 
York: The Viking Press. $3.50. 

Walter de la Mare (whose name to many British and American poetry 
lovers has, for about two generations, been closely linked with the very 
idea of poetry) deals in this latest volume with the two topics that have 
always engrossed him. They are Time and the Self. The long title poem, 
where the concept of time is considered from the integral vantage of the 
self, surely refutes—if indeed any refutation is needed—the value of my 
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Ohio University colleague’s, Dr. Harvey Lehman's, finding that only the 
very young write good lyric poetry. For on next April 25th the writer of 
Winged Chariot will be eighty years of age; and his muse is as young stil! 
as any of the youthful poets of the famous Lehman graphs. As young? 
It is much younger than many of them and for the very good reason that 
de la Mare gives re time’s actual reality: 


Apart then from the whither and the whence — 
What is this “time” but term to mark our sense 
Of life’s erratic sequence of events, 

Though not their scope and range or consequence; 
And we its centre and circumference? 


Swift-passing as man is, then, he is still not the used of time but its user. 

Man’s transience and the imminence of death never preoccupied the 
dellamarian consciousness to the morbid degree that it did, for example, 
Rilke’s. (The German poet incidentally was born two years later than his 
English contemporary and died over a quarter of a century ago.) Along 
with Rilke, de la Mare too had been almost heartbroken over the first 
War's coming and its aftermath of destroyed spiritual values; for the like- 
ness between these two very “inward” poets is far more than merely chrono- 
logical. The reason for the British poet’s greater success in solving the 
stupendous conflict between art’s eternality and life’s: brevity—e.g., where 
Rilke’s struggle eventuates in tragedy and hopelessness, de la Mare is saved 
from the final consequences of the semi-paganism that envelops both poets 
in greater or lesser degree—is indubitably the dellamarian certitude about 
God’s providence. 

The word “certitude” is chosen deliberately. De la Mare has never 
once fallen into that pride which, in his words, would forget the Maker in 
the made. This poet of childhood and dreamland, with his wonder and 
poetic power to convey that wonder about all creation, would seem through- 
out to have had for his true goal the leading of men past the beauty and 
joy even of his “blest Poetry” to Christianity’s God. He is that “Someone” 
Whom we creatures though “all but blind” are always encountering in the 
spiritualized landscapes of de la Mare’s daily inhabiting. For the magic of 
this man, whom Babette Deutsch refers to (by quote) as a “tough old 
pixy,” is not his uncertainty as so many commentators have mistakenly 
supposed. Instead it is just that atmosphere of certitude which pervades 
all his high poetic virtuosity—-an atmosphere standing by an immeasurable 
remove from any mere lifting of earthy veils, any mere answering of 
earthly riddles as couched in the terms of science. 

Even living in an age of evolutionary pantheism which his poetry also 
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occasionally reflects, de la Mare—who has refused the title D.Sc. though 
he has accepted a-number of times the proffered honorary D.Litt.—con- 
tinues to suggest amused contempt for science’s pretentiousness. 


Meanwhile we grope — as might the withy-wind 
Striving around the ecliptic to be entwined. 


Yet suddenly in the very midst of his empirical, artist-centered discourse 
on time these stanzas occur—like the wondrous “O Alma!” lines of the 
earlier “The Miracle” referring to a miraculous hymn to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary—and illumine in one lightning stroke the whole universe: 


Yet once, the kings being gone, as Scripture tells, 
Heaven’s host now silent, star-shine on the hills, 
Came, with his coral and its silver bells, 


To lull both Mother and Son to their first sleep — 
Safe, for the while, in stable with the sheep 
Nor any carking Cross wherefore to weep — 


None else but Time himself: once more a child; 
The youngest of the Cherubs, and less wild; 
Hawk paired with turtle-dove, and reconciled. 


So still he sate, being both young and wise — 
Poised on the verge ’twist two eternities — 
Beauty itself he seemed, in earthly guise; 

And daybreak blue the colour of his eyes. 


There is much in Winged Chariot that is highly quotable particularly for 
readers of SPIRIT. Mr. de la Mare’s definition of poetry which calls it the 
condensation of two wonders—and both wonders to be found in words— 
“A marvellous music and a matchless sense ...,” is one that the world-be 
poet may well keep always at hand. Another quotation coming at the end 
of the long poem might serve as the Society’s statement of what it was 
organized to promote, what this poet names the “Thulé of a mind”: 


Flame was its beauty, and the sea its bliss 
Its every sound a secret music. Yes, 
An island such as in The Tempest is — 


Imaged in words, but Thulé of a mind, 
Not only Shakespeare’s, but of all mankind: 
That which blest Poetry alone can find... . 
The American edition of Winged Chariot is a doubled book, including 
a group of lyrics titled Inward Companion in the English separate publica- 
tion of poems written over former years, hitherto unprinted. This Note 
from the author is prefaced to the second group: “One or two of the poems 
in the following collection were written as many as fifty years ago; others 
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during the last few years, and most of these are recent. All of them have 
been revised” (my italics). The last six words are very familiar-sounding 
to most of us who try to write poetry; and coming from a master of the 
word-art, who is unsurpassed and who has few peers among the moderns 
either old or young, the laconic statement is encouraging—even though 
what a SPIRIT contributor, Dr. Grant, named “nuggets of hard-won words” 
like these of de la Mare may remain for us dream-nuggets in a dellamarian 
island of dream.—M. Whitcomb Hess. 


GRAVELY GAY AND GAILY GRAVE 


The Suburb by the Sea, by Robert Hillyer. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.00. 

In these new poems Robert Hillyer confounds the new criticism with 
aplomb, for the chief distinction of this volume resides more in clarity of 
diction and technical competence than in a straining after ambiguity viable 
only on tangets irrelevant to the common reader. There is here no need 
to ponder which level of meaning is present consciously or unconsciously, 
intentionally or unintentionally. There is simply reading and enjoying 
without balancing, allowing presence in the poems of the certain imponder- 
ables without concern for modern uncertainty. In the day of the ambiguous 
fad, Mr. Hillyer has managed to remain astonishingly unambiguous. If 
that be the critic’s loss it is nearly all the reader’s gain. 

Thus a most pleasant fancy illuminates these pages and the verses, 
gravely gay and gaily grave, show forth a humane understanding of life 
widely lived and gratefully accepted. While it is true that the riches here 
found are for the most part concentrated in an Indian summer of nostalgia, 
it is none the less true that the poet has gone far to obviate the poetic guilt 
attached to such writing by developing a delightful turn of wit. Though 
the turning leaves of the forest reach back even to childhood springs the 
colors are sharpened by the premonition of imminent frost. In this instance 
irony is a saving grace. 

The irony, however, is less savage than severe, the product of a mind 
too cultivated, too urbane for less than gentility. One can imagine the 
victim rather rejoicing at being the occasion of these jibes, at being dis- 
covered in The New Yorker. Although the dry mockery is there, the author 
holds his tongue in cheek at his own wit and carries his spear cautiously. 
Thus in “Under Great Summer Trees”—thirty-six lines of spoofing garden 
parties: 

Here, if I leave no group too long without me, 
Nothing but nice things will be said about me. 
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has previously been relieved by: 


I bask amid the modest féte champétre. 
This is my chosen part, my raison d’étre, 
My summer self that sings in youthful tones 
Through calcium of my astonished bones. 

Perhaps the most delightful piece among the more serious pieces is 
“The Garden of Artemis or Apollo’s Revels” subtitled “A Tableau Chantant 
in the Antique Manner.” It is significant that the poem can be read for 
the sake alone of the music it contains and in itself is ample argument for 
prolonged study of the classics if such felicity is fruit thereof. 

“Nocturae” illustrates the author at his best in this volume and de- 
serves quotation in full: 


Is it the aster, silvered in the dark; 

Or leaf-smoke, or the silence of the frost, 
Or, from beyond the valleys I have crossed, 
The thin defiance of the fox’s bark,— 


Is it these Autumn signs of change and night 
Which slowly drain my arteries of time, 

Until I lose myself, my breath, my sight, 

One with the drifting smoke and silvering rime? 


Ebbing with them toward Winter, knowing only, 

One fading moment: how I closed the door 

Of home behind me; then, not even lonely, 

At last forgot I could return no more. 
It has been said countless times before, of course, and will be said countless 
times again; it is Robert Hillyer’s virtue to say it somewhat more gently 
and plainly than many of his contemporaries—George A. McCauliff. 


A BEST-SELLER NOVELIST AND POET 


The Enchanted Grindstone and Other Poems, by Henry Morton Robinson. 
New York: Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 

Henry Morton Robinson, who wrote the recent best-seller, The Cardinal, 
has been writing poetry on and off for the last thirty years. His first pub- 
lished book (1923) was a long narrative poem entitled Children of Morn- 
ingside. This was followed by Buck Fever and Second Wisdom. From 
time to time he has appeared in various magazines. The present volume is 
a selection of what Mr. Robinson considers his best poems, along with a 
few now published for the first time. 

Mr. Robinson’s reputation as a novelist may be more or less secure, but 
one hesitates to predict a happy future for his poetry. It seems a hard thing 
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to say about an author who has won his way in the field of fiction, but 
there is little that is really memorable in the present selection. Dickens 
wrote poetry of a sort; so did Thackeray; so did many a novelist of the 
past hundred years. But most of them were not poets in the real sense; 
neither is Mr. Robinson, though his craftsmanship is better than that of 
the average poet-novelist. One could single out six or seven of the fifty-two 
poems in the book which have genuine merit as far as they go, but even 
these do not have the stuff of permanence. The title poem is decidedly 
good, and so are a few of the sonnets. But while the sonnets have a fine 
classical cadence, the subjects are not suited to the form. 

There are many excellent lines to point to, and almost every poem 
shows considerable dexterity with words. But, with few exceptions, the 
individual poems in themselves are not the kind which one decides to return 
to sometime later. The last poem in the book is unfair, impertinent and 
sentimental; and occasionally the poet, it seems to me, is irreverent. At 
any rate, Mr. Robinson has not the expected delicacy and brightness of a 
Catholic poet. Some lack in the poems—difficult to put one’s finger on— 
rnakes them very often only distinguished verse. They have no heart- 
vibration: perhaps they are too artful and need the spontaneity of careless 
emotion. Doubtless he enjoyed the writing of the poems, and they could 
be enjoyable if the reader could get himself to surrender to them for their 
own sake. 

Perhaps the flavor of the book can be tasted in the following excerpts, 
the first from the title poem: 


With sober tread 
He crossed his yard to the farm-tool shed, 
And saw in the prosy light of morning 
His grindstone curiously turning! 


No foot was on the wooden treadle, 

No hand was on the iron crank, 
Trudgingly, up and down, the pedal 
Rattled along with a blithesome clank. 
Never the man to blench or sneeze 

At nature’s minor prodigies, 

Phin laid his axe on the grindstone rim; 
Young sparks flew up and yearned at him. 
In twenty turns the axe was sharpened. 


“Odd,” said Phineas,—‘‘but it happened.” 


The idea in “Soul to Body,” though beautifully phrased, is false and just a 
bit too facile to be taken seriously as good literature: 
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Drift idly now, vexed oar, the race is over; 
Relax, bent fingers, on the purse and plough; 
Crumble, glazed clay, among the roots of clover; 
It is not likely you will need me now. 


Nor does it matter that I loved you dearly; 
I would not choose to leave you, but I must. 
The room is dark, I cannot see you clearly, 
I, too, am fading into homeless dust. 


I shall dissolve as you are now dissolving; 

Farewell, I shall not trouble you again; 

You will not know me, when through mists revolving, 
You rise in dew, and I descend in rain. 


In short, allowing for the virtues of the book—the bright-edged word, 
the neat rhyme, the deft swing of the rhythm—it is not a book of poems 
to be bought blindly, just on the strength of its author's success as a novel- 
ist—John Duffy, C.SS.R. 
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